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BEING HAPPY. 

“Just being happy is the finest thing 
to do. 
Look on the 

the blue: 
Sad or sunny musing is largely in the 
choosing, 
And just being happy is a brave work 
and true. 


bright side, rather than 


“Just being happy will help other 
souls along— 

With a heavy burden, they may not be 
strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your own 
sky will lighten 

By just being happy with a heart full 
of song. 


“We just shake hands at meeting with 
many that come nigh, 

We bend the head in greeting to many 
that go by; 

But we welcome thro’ the gateway our 
few old friends and true 

Then hearts leap up and straightway 
there’s open house for you. 

Old friends! Wide open house for you.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The 40th annual meeting of the Na- 

tional American Woman Suffrage As- 

sociation will convene in Buffalo from 
October 18 to October 21. 





A reception and dinner will be given 
to Louis F. Post, editor of The Public, 
at Kimball’s Cafe, i143 Monroe street, 
Chicago, on Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 12, 1908, at seven o’clock. Tickets 
are seventy-five cents. An early re- 
sponse is requested. Mr. Post's friends 
are cordially invited te co-operate in 

him on his return from 
Hon. Edward F, Dunne will 


welcoming 
England. 
preside. 


The Public Education of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will hold ite annual confer- 
ence in that city from Sept. 28 to Oct. 
3. Among the speakers announced 
will be Miss Emma J. Crouse on Eye- 
sight and General Health of School 
Children, Hon. Wm. H. DeLacey on 
The Juvenile Court and Public Health, 
Dr. Rebecca Stoneread Physical 
Training in Schools, Miss Julia Rich- 
man on School Health in a School Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, on Es- 
peranto, editor of Christian Herald; 
Mrs, Ellen Spencer Mussey on Mental 
Heaith in the Schools. 


on 





As part of the campaign for equal 
suffrage in Oklahoma the women are 
asking every candidate for the Legisla- 


you support a bill in the Legislature 
providing for the referendum on a 
Constitutional amendment ° granting 
full suffrage to women upon the same 
basis as it now men?” 
Favorable replies have been received 
from about 40 per cent. of the candi- 


is siven to 


dates. 

Plans, we are informed, have been 
completed by a number of Republican 
women in Massachusetts to hold a 
campaign rally in support of Taft and 
Sherman in Faneuil Hall on Monday, 
September 14, at noon. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster of Washington, D. C., president 
of the Women’s National Republican 
League, will deliver an address. Mrs. 
George F. Lowell of Newton will pre- 
side. The ushers will be young 
ladies gowned in white, wearing a 
searf of blue, whici color stands for 
“Fidelity.” The young Republican 
women will have their first rally on 
September 20, when Mrs. Foster will 
again be one of the speakers. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association is absolutely non-partisan. 
It numbers among its male members 
both Republicans and Democrats, and 
among its female members women of 
both Republican and Democratic aftili- 
ations. But it is natural that many 
public-spirited women should wish to 
participate in public political work in 
accordance with their individual politi- 
cal views. In the present presidential 
Judge Tait, like 
Roosevelt, is on record as in favor of 
woman suffrage, although that 
tion has not been included in the plat- 
form; while Mr. Bryan has declined to 
express any Opinion on the subject. 


contest Theodore 


ques- 


In Massachusetts, both of the lead- 
ing national parties in their State con- 
ventions explicitly endorsed 
woman suffrage; the Republican con- 
vention in 1872; the Democratic party 
in 1882; but in both cases a majority 
of of the Legislature 
elected on those platforms refused to 


once 


the members 


carry out their party pledge and voted 
against it. Neither party, therefore, is 
entitled to claim the support of suf- 
fragists as such. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABROAD. 


A woman suffrage association was 
formed in Zurich, Switzerland, in July. 
It invites all men and women of pro- 
gressive opinions to become members, 
and appeals particularly to university 
circles. 

The Bulgarian National Council of 
Women decided at its recent annual 
meeting to claim municipal suffrage 
from the present government. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Hamburg has sent : proposition to the 
National Council of German Women, 
which meets on Oct. 6, to recommend 
that the federated associations should 
take up a vigorous agitation to ob- 
tain municipal suffrage for women. 

June 2S was observed throughout 
Denmark as a day for women’s politi- 
cal rights. More than thirty meetings 
were held with men and women of 
different political parties as speakers. 
These meetings were largely attended 
and at all a resolution was carried 
summoning ‘the legislative powers to 
work for a speedy change of the con- 
stitution giving women the same po- 
litical rights as men.’ 

Miss Thoehild Malmberg has been 
making a walking tour through sev- 
eral Swedish provinces this summer 
as a missionary for the organizing of 
new suffrage societies. She distributes 
literature and talks suffrage 
wherever she goes, 


woman 


From New South Wales where wo- 
men have the full franchise, munici- 
pal, state and federal, Mrs. Rose 
Scott, president of the N. S. W. Wo- 
man’s Political Educational League, 
sent greetings to the International 
Suffrage Congress at Amsterdam. She 
said in part: 

“We find the vote has greatly helped 





ture this question: “If elected, will 


children. Our women have, since their 
enfranchisement, gained in dignity of 
position and importance, for their po- 
litical opinions are regarded seriously 
and their straight henest power is 
worth a million old-time influences.” 
The many 
whose knowledge of the woman suf- 
frage movement is limited to the in- 
adequate reports found in the daily 
newsp:pers of suffrage conventions in 
this country and “suffragette” pro- 
ceedings in England, would 
prised to learn that there are twenty- 
six woman suffrage journals published 
outside of the United States. Lead- 
ing all the Suffragii, a 
monthly published chiefly in the Eng- 
lish language at Rotterdam, by the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
The August number, from which the 
above news items were obtained com- 
pletes the second year of this invalua- 
ble paper, It ought to read by 
every suffrage society and put on file 
in the public and college libraries, in 
order that a knowledge of what is be- 
coming a world-wide movement may 
be more generally disseminated. The 
subscription price, 82 cents per year, 
should be sent to the editor, Martina 
G. Kramers, %2 Kruiskade, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands. [From Miss Kram- 
ers may be obtained the report of the 


intelligent Americans 


be sur- 


rest is Jus 


be 


Amsterdam Congress for 30 cents. in 
getting money orders ask for the 
equivalent of fs. 75. 

F. M. A. 


MRS. MEAD AT PEACE CONGRESS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The International Veace Congress 
and the International Free Trade Con- 
gress which was in some sense a con- 
tinuation of the theme of the Peace 
Congress, engrossed every moment of 
our first fortnight in England. VDre- 
ceding it was the enormous demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park anent the Licensing 
bill, at which we heard Mrs. Chant 
and Lady Dorothy Howard make excel- 
lent addresses from two of the thirty 
great wagons which were scattered 
about the grounds, each one surround- 
ed with a thousand hearers, and gay 
with banners and regalia—humble, 
earnest folk for the most part, with a 
sprinkling of the dull-eyed, clumsy 
sort who help to swell the awful aver- 
age of $20 per capita spent annually in 
England for liquor. 


The Liberal government has much 
serious work on hand, but perhaps 
nothing more important than the 


passing of a bill which will, in four- 
teen years, reduce by one-third the 
dram shops of this land. It is because 
the Liberal party hs such serious 
work on hand, which in many ways 
affects the interests of women, that I 
rejoice at the new branch of suffra- 
gists which sims to support the lLib- 
eral party and offset the suffragettes, 
who are opposing everything that 
serves that party, and who lent their 
influence to the election of Guinness, 
the rich brewer, who goes to Parlia- 
ment to succeed the great friend of 
peace, the late Sir Randall Cremer. 
American papers have doubtless re- 
ported the suffragettes’ performance 
ut the Queen's Hall meeting, the larg- 
est peace meeitng ever held in London, 
and one dignified by a very important 
address by Mr. Lloyd George, the 
chancellor of the Exchecquer. 
Whatever may be said of the direct 
appeal for votes at Westminster by the 
women who first startled England 
with their earnestness, the later tac- 
tics, which involve the interruption of 
uny meeting at which a member of the 
government speaks, is based on a prin- 
ciple wdrich, if applied universally, 
would lead every peace advocate to in- 
terrupt every government minister, 
who for the time being was discussing 
temperance or education, with cries of 
“Down with Dreadnoughts.” “No Con- 
scription,” etc. This would not help 
the peace cause, and judging from the 
mortified and indignant comments of 
the English hosts of the representa- 
tives of twenty countries who were 
present at the meeting, it will not help 


the suffrage cause here. So far as I 
could judge, the women who _ inter- 


rupted :nd some of whom resisted re- 
moval with all their might were very 
well dressed and of good social posi- 
tion, Certainly they have made suf- 
frage discussed as it never was before 
but, as someone said: “After driving 
the nail in they are now hammering 
off its head.” 

The Peace Congress was preceded by 
a special sermon in Westminster 
Abbey by the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
later, the Lambeth Conference, on the 
request of Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts, sent a delegation of bishops 
to greet the Congress. No Peace Con- 
gress has ever received such recogni- 
tion by a powerful government. The 


deputation of delegates at Buckingham 
Palace; the Chancellor of the Exchec- 
quer, as has been said, delivered an 
address which has distinctly affected 
continental thought, especially in Ger- 


many. The government was the host 
at a beautiful banquet given at the 
Cecil Hotel, presided over by Mr. 


Lewis Harcourt, and addressed by the 
rime Minister. The attention paid by 
royalty, the government, and _ the 
bishops has had much weight with the 
English public in making the cause of 
peace more respected, 

One who does not often see English 
papers would be amazed at the reck- 
lessness and naivete of the many let- 
ter writers who every day fill columns 
of the Harmsworth papers with, ap- 
parently sincere but venomous talk 
about the inevitableness of war with 
Germany. Mr. Lloyd George’s bold 
scoring of the Daily Mail in his 
Queen's Hall address, for its pestifer- 
ous attitude, was a brave and whole- 
some word. Lord Roberts has done 
much to debauch the English mind on 
the subject of militarism, and the six- 
penny pamphtets, with :n introduction 
by him, which are being circulated 
among the English workingmen, to- 
gether with the screeds of the Social- 
ists—Hyndman and _ Blatchford—are 
calculated to poison the minds of mil- 


lions. Nevertheless there is a strong 
movement, especially among trade 
unionists, to stand by their brothers 


whether in Germany or France, and 
this, with the tact of the king and the 
common sense of most of the govern- 
ment, will doubtless in time overcome 


the evil that the papers and pam- 
phleteers are working. ‘The inter- 
change of visits by large parties of 


clergy, workingmen, editors, and busi- 
ness men is beginning also to have its 
effect. 


The most important resolution 
passed by the Peace Congress was a 
request to the English government to 


invite the chief naval powers to a con- 
ference to consider « method of limita- 
tion of their respective navies for a 
brief period of years, in the hope of 
providing a practical method to be 
considered at the third Hague Confer- 
ence in 115, for further limitation. 
This resolution was accompanied by 
another urging the inviolability of all 
property at sea. Cngland’s refusal to 
join the majority of nations last year 
at The Hague in granting this, is the 
chief excuse for Germany's naval in- 
crease. Englind’s Lord Chancellor has 
always advocated this concession, and 
it seems likely that no other one thing 
wouid so conduce to the peace of the 
world and the prevention of the in- 
credible expenditure for armaments 
which the present German naval pro- 
gram and the English ‘“‘two-power” 
principle now threaten. The frightful 
diversion of money snd energy in this 


senseless rivalry, which must finally 
end by limitation of armaments 
through bankruptcy and widespread 


degradation, presents a consideration 
which should startle and alarm every 


lover of humanity, in whatever lind 
he lives. 

The close connection between free 
trade and economic problems and 


peace between nations was most intel- 
ligently pointed out by Mr. Winston 
Churchill at the opening address of the 
First International Free Trade Con- 
gress held in Caxton hall, where the 
Peace Congress had just closed, and 
which was attended by many members 
of the latter. 

Pacifists who expect <«o achieve 
world peace by the agency of mere 
peace societies are little help to the 
cause. <A wide survey of economic 
and political problems is needed, and 
there must be recognition of the fact 


that such influences as the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, just established, promises 


eventually to do as much to promote 
peace and justice between nations as 
many of the more direct influences 
combined. 

At a delightful visit to Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt’s fine old estate near Oxford, 
to which a little party of the free 
trade delegates were invited, I had the 
pleasure of 2 talk with one of the 
brilliant leaders of the Young Turkey 
party—Mr. Santo Semo. He told me 
somewhat of the aid thus far given by 
one or two Turkish women in Paris, 
and said that after preliminary 
changes had been arranged in the po- 
litical regime, a feminine movement 
would follow, as the emancipation of 
the Turkish woman is part of their 
wise and thus far marvelously success- 
ful movement. 

About seventy-five Americans were 
delegates to the Congress, which were 
in every way successful and memor- 
able efforts in the great struggle 
against ignorance, injustice, and 
special privilege. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

England, Aug. 28, 1908. 





Lady Randolph Churchill in the 
August Century tells of “A Visit te 
Japan in 1%,” and reveals her accus- 
tomed power of observation and sense 
of humor; and “Carmen Sylva” gives a 
fascinating account of “My Kittens,” 
charming little animals that must be 














us to secure reforms for women and 


king and queen received graciously a 


almost human in their intelligence, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Charles Hertenstein of St. 
Lou's is the president-elect of the 
woman's auxiliary to the International 


Typographical Union. 


(Jueen Lenora of Bulgaria is much 


She is said to 
to 


beloved by her people. 


be very benevolent and does much 
nid the blind. She intends to open a 


school for them like that at Bucharest. 


Mrs. Ella Briggs has been intrusted 
with the decoration of the parlors and 
the German 
York, a contract out 


dressing rooms of new 
Theatre in New 
of the usual lines given to women. 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper's “Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony,” the first 
two volumes of which appeared in 
1898, is completed with the third 
volume, covering the years from 15898 
to the death of Miss Anthony in 1906. 
Miss Martina Kramers of Rotterdam, 
Holland, the accomplished editor of 
“Jus Suffragii,”’ the organ of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, can 
read thirteen languages. She receives 
the reports from the different 
tries affiliated with the International 
Alliance, and translates them for her 
paper, which is printed in English. 


coun- 


Mrs. Russell Sage’s tax bill to the 
State of New York calls for payment 
of $635,038.01. Mr. Sage trusted his 
wife by will with an estate valued at 
about $64,000,000, to be managed and 
distributed according to her judgment, 
but under the law she is considered not 
sutticiently competent to have a voice 
concerning the publie expenditure of 
her taxes. 

Mrs. J. P. H. 
News, Va., a graduate pharmacist, pre- 


Coleman of Newport 
sented a paper on “l’roprietary Vrepar- 
ations vs. Practical Pharmacy,” at the 
meeting of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation in New York, last week. This 
association is made up of five hundred 
colored physicians, surgeons, pharma- 
and representing 2 


cists dentists 


States. 

Dr. Caroline A, Loomis has been ap- 
pointed assistant physician at the 
State Lunatic Asylum at Austin, Tex. 
Dr. Grace Wilson Cahoon been 
elected secretary of the Montana State 
Medical Association. Dr. 
has been elected a director of the Chi- 
cago Hebrew _ Institute. Dr. Mary 
Isham has been appointed house physi- 
cian for the Ohio State Hospital for 
the Insane at Columbus. 


has 


Kkate Levy 


Miss Mabel F. Morse of TP’averhill, 
Mass., is preparing to sail next month 
for India, a volunteer in the service of 
the American Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions. Miss Morse is a graduate 
nurse from the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and while attached to the 
staff was selected for a position which 
won for her a trust fund, the income 
from which she now enjoys. As her 
means, though not large, are sufficient 
for her necessaries and comforts she 
will not accept a salary from the mis- 
sionary society. She will take a posi- 
tion as a trained nurse in a large hos- 
pital, but the chief purpose of the 
seven years’ work she intends to give 
to India is to teach and train native 
women to properly care for the sick 
and unfortunate. 


Mrs. 8. F. Rooke, who was telephone 
operator at Folsom, Colorado, gave her 
life to save others from the disastrous 
flood that overwhelmed the valley last 
week. She received warning in ample 
time to escape, but she stayed and 
called up number after number on the 
telephone exchange and repeated the 
word to “leave at once, a flood is com- 
ing down the valley.” Over forty resi- 
dents testified the next morning that 
they had received this warning and 
prepared for the terrible emergency. 
Apparently Mrs. Rooke had not fin- 
ished with the list of subscribers when 
the waters reached her. Twelve miles 
down the canyon her body was found 
with the telephone head 
gripped to her ear. 


piece still 


All honor to this 





woman soldier who died at her post. 
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BRAVE BATTLE OF WORKING 
WOMEN. 





We have heard much from England 
of late about the militant suffragettes 
and the more conservative National 
Union of Suffrage Societies. But even 
more interesting, if less spectacular, is 
the campaign now being conducted, in- 
dependently of both, by an organiza- 
tion of the woman workers of the 
north of England, representing many 
thousand organized and unorganized 
toilers in varied industries. 

Edith Abbott, in the September At- 
lantic, tells the {inspiring story of these 
English working women in_ their 
battle for the ballot. These skilled 
workers have combined for their own 
uplifting by political methods. “They 
show,” we are told, “a clear under- 
standing of the exact difficulties of 
their situation, a grasp of the means 
of solving them, and a power of in- 
itiative in their own behalf, which 
hold out a new promise for the 
future.” 

Long ago, these women have worked 
out for themselves the difficult prob- 
lem of industrial organization. The 
great trade unions of the cotton dis- 
trict are monuments of their successful 
business achievement. Now they per- 
ceive the close relation between indus- 
try and politics. In an appeal to their 
less competent and more helpless sis- 


ters of the Southern districts, they 
say: 
“In the old days men suffered as 


women now suffer, but since men got 
political rights they have altered all 
that. They have been able to enforce 
a much fairer rate of wages for them- 
selves. It is the women who are still 
‘sweated’—we who have no _ labor 
representation to protect us. Without 
political power, in England, it is im- 
possible to get industrial justice, or a 
fair return for our labor. The cheap 
wages of women is not a local diffi- 
culty that can be remedied by local 
means. It is a national difficulty, and 
nothing less than a national reform, 
giving women the protection of politi- 
cal power, can make any really effec- 
tive change in that position. So we 
are agitating for votes for women, and 
we appeal to you to join our ranks.” 
In December, 1905. only three years 
and eight months ago, women began 
what was then the highly original pol- 
icy of trying to get woman suffrage 
candidates elected to Parliament. 
Labor representation for men _ had 
proved 2 success; women’s claims 
would be fairly considered only when 
urged by representatives of their own 
creation. Accordingly they contested 
the borough of Wigan, an important 
industrial centre near Liverpool, and 
appealed to working men to vote for 


the enfranchisement of working 
women. They were told by their 
faint-hearted friends in Wigan that 


on this issue they could not poll a hun- 
dred votes. 

What followed? 

First they raised the 
sum of money needed for the unavoid- 
able expenses of a parliamentary cam- 
paign. Then they found a man of 
character and ability who was willing 
to stand as a “women’s candidate.’ 
Being of neither party, they had to 
prepare and pay for their own leaflets 
and posters and, having no money to 
hire halls, they had to hold their 
meetings out of doors. They went 
straight to the mills, the iron works, 
and the collieries, held meetings at the 
dinner hour, and in the evenings at 
the street corners all over town. “It 
was a novel campaigfim—not in behalf 
of a party but of an idea—a great hope 
born of a great need.” To the amaze- 
ment of everybody they polled 2,205 
out of a total ef 7,605 and would have 
won but for the appearance at the last 
of a third candidate who 
the interests of denomina- 
tional education, It was a moral vic- 
tory. 

That was the beginning of a long 
struggle. They appealed to the women 
of the south of England to join them. 
They held a series of great meetings 
in London. In May and October, 1907, 
and in February of the present year 
tens of thousands of working men and 
women have listened to the message 


considerable 


moment 
stood in 


from three hundred thousand working 
women of the northern counties. 

“Fellow workers,” they say, “it is 
time that the women join together to 
help one another and themselves. We 
are all workers. We come from weav- 
ing mills, spinning mills, iron foun- 
dries, linotype works. We are winders, 
gassers, doublers, reelers, shirt-mak- 
ers, tailoresses, cigarmakers, clay-pipe 
finishers, chainmakers, pitbrow work- 
ers. We are all Lancashire and Ches- 
hire women, but our interests and 
yours are the same. Join with us that 
we may all work together to better 
our position.” 

To the surprise of some, it is with 
the old,. conservative National Union 
of Suffrage Societies rather than with 
the Radical Suffragettes, that these 
women specially affiliate. Although a 
few factory girls have gone to prison 
with the latter, the great body of work- 
ing women cannot understand that 
method of serving the cause. To them 
prison seems not martyrdom but dis- 
grace, They care much for appear- 
ances, and insist that “ladies should 
always be ladies.” 

In conclusion Miss Abbott says: 


“One feels more strongly the mag- 
nificent promise of this movement 
when one has seen in the great textile 
districts of England the long proces- 
sions of women with their shawls 
pinned tightly about their heads pass- 
ing to and from the mills in the early 
morning and late twilight. T!«se 
shawled women have for generaticns 
been passing everywhere in the Lan- 
cashire district. For generations they 
have inherited the burdens of life with 
few of its opportunities. When one 
knows something of these women of 
industry, their share in the develep- 
ment of the textile industries, their 
generations of work under the disvci- 
pline of Lancashire cold and fog, the 
slow but steady growth of their great 
trade unions, one can appreciate the 
earnestness, moderation and _intelli- 
gence that they have shown in this 
campaign. Almost inevitably one be- 
lieves that when this political justice 
has been meted out to them, industrial 
justice must be swift to follow.” 

Why cannot the working women of 
America band together to elect legisla- 
tors irrespective of party, who will 
work and vote for women’s enfran- 
chisement? That is the only way to 
attain it. H. B. B. 





INTERRUPTERS OF MEETINGS. 


In America, it is generally held to be 
an imperative rule of good manners 
that a public speaker shall be neither 
hissed nor interrupted, no matter how 
unacceptable his remarks. The rule is 
often broken in times of political ex- 
citement, but every departure from it 
is looked upon as fair subject for crit- 
icism. In England, on the contrary, 
there is no more common custom than 
that of “heckling” a political speaker— 
i.e., interrupting him by all sorts of 
questions as to his party's actions and 
policy. This is perfectly 
fair, so long as the interrupters limit 
and do not re- 


considered 
themselves to words, 
sort to physical violence. 
This difference’ in 
American customs hns caused 


English and 
Ameri- 
can readers to be much more shocked 
than they would otherwise have been 
by the tactics of the suffragettes in 
interrupting public with 
questions. In England men are doing 
it constantly, and fact 
call out a ripple of comment in 
American press; but when the women 
do it, all ant.-suffrage papers 
break out, like a rash, with editorials 
declaring that women have once more 
their complete unfitness to be 
When the women 


speakers 


not 
the 


the dloes 


our 


shown 
trusted with a vote. 
are put out with great roughness, our 
with 


aunti-suffrage announces 


exultation that they are being “treated 


press 

















like men.” But men who ask ques- 
tions at English meetings are gener- 


ally not turned out, and, if they are 
roughly handled by the managers of 
the meetings, it calls forth energetic 
protests in the press against this inter- 
ference with the time-honored rights 
of Englishmen. ‘Votes Women” 
siys of the questions lately asked by 
the suffragettes at public meetings: 
“These protests, made in the recog- 
nized manner, and according to the 
| usual practice which has been adopted 
for a long time by men in interrupting 
the speeches of their opponents, 
brought about the eje-tion of the wom- 
en and a great deal of abuse in the 
Liberal papers. As a measure of the 
effectiveness of this method of going 
to work, this abuse is to he welcomed. 
and no regular student of the Liberal 
press is likely to be seriously taken 


for 





in by the pious platitudes called 
forth.” 
The “Harmless interrupter.” 


Compare the denunciations poured 
out on the women who interrupt Lib- 
eral meetings with the account in the 
London Morning Leader (Liberal) of 








the interruptions offered at a recent 
Conservative meeting by men of the 
Liberal party. The Leader says: 


“A characteristically tactless speech 
by Mr. Bonar Law almost wrecked at 
the outset Mr. Guinness's meeting, at- 
tended by a large number of Liberals 
at the Shoreditch Town Hall last 
night. 

“His first blunder was an allusion, 
intended to be satirical, to Chinese 
labor. In an instant the gallery rose in 
a tempest of protest: and Mr. Law was 
silenced. But a steward made the 
blunder of attempting to turn a harm- 
less interrupter out, whereupon the 
gauery flew to his defence, and for 
five minutes there was a fierce scene 
between the would-be chuckers-out 
and the intended victim’s defenders, 
punctuated by the gentle musi« of the 
police whistle. The defenders won. 

“After the arrival of Mr. Guinness 
—greeted with roars of ‘boos’ and 
cheers—quite a number of fights broke 
out suddenly one after the other in 
various parts of the hall, and the 
meeting had to be abruptly suspended. 
The fights appeared tc be provoked by 
the rough interference of a number of 
brawny stewards with inoffensive 
members of the audience. The Morn- 
ing Leader representative saw treat- 
ment dealt out to one of the latter by 
a huge-bodied man with the Guinness 
colors which can only be described as 
savage,” 

Commenting on 
Women” says with 


casm: 

“Needless to say, the speech was 
from the Conservative point of view, 
and the ‘peaceful interrupter,’ as he is 
humorously called in the columns of 
our contemporary, was a Liberal. It 
is this simple fact which makes all the 
difference. When women interrupt 
Liberal statesmen, they are ‘unseemly 


th's, “Votes for 


justifiable sar- 


disturbers, ‘people without reason.’ 
‘devoid of the common decency of 
political life,” ‘unworthy of a vote.’ 


When a Liberal elector interrupts at 
a Conservative meeting, he is an ‘hon- 





est citizen, unable to repress his 
righteous indignation.’ ” 

A. S. B. 
SOME CURRENT MATTERS OF 


INTEREST. 


The general trend of public opinion 
toward a favorable consideration of 
suffrage for women from 
time to time in unexpected places. Un- 
President 


is shown 


der the administration of 
Charles W. Eliot the policy of Harvard 
University toward women has gradu- 
ally grown more liberal, The annex 
certificate has been developed into the 
“equivalent” Radcliffe Rad- 
cliffe College has become a _ depart- 
ment of Harvard University and is so 
recognized in Harvard announcements. 


degree. 


Many post graduate courses are now 
offered where men and women pursue 
their studies in the same class. Not- 
withstanding this the 
part of President Eliot to enlarge the 


opportunities for the higher education 


disposition on 


regarded as 
suf- 


of women, he has been 


antagonistic toward 


affords encour- 


hopelessly 
frage for women. It 
this attitude is 
was be- 


agement to find that 
not as uncompromising as it 
lieved to be. 

The matter of a 
has been under consideration for some 


new city charter 
time by many men who have the best 
interests of Boston To this 
subject President Eliot has given care- 
ful thought and has formulated a plan 
which he presented a few days ago to 


at heart. 


the finance commission. A city gov- 


ernment by a small executive board 
instead of by one official—the mayor— 
and civil service rules, is his concep- 
This small single 


elected 


tion in a nutshell. 


city chamber he would have 


at large rather thin by wards or dis- 
tricts: and its members should be se- 
their 
In re- 
gard to changing the suffrage Presi- 
dent Eliot said: 

“My own opinion is that any new 
charter for Boston ought first to be 
tried without changing the existing 
suffrage; so that we may see whether 
the present restrictions on ignorant 
voting are sufticient, when a form of 
government has been adopted which 
gives the voters a fair chance to select 
competent and honest men. Experi- 
ence has shown that under the exist- 
ing charter the voters do not have a 
good chance to select honest and ca- 
pable governors for the city. 

“If, however, some change in the 
suffrage is thought to be necessary in 
order to give the new charter a good 
chance of success, I sliould favor addi- 
tions to the present suffrage rather 
than reductions. Thus women resi- 
dents in Boston who pay taxes might 
be made voters, and also taxpayers in 
Boston who do not reside within the 
city. The latter class ought not to 
include corporations or partnerships.” 


lected solely with reference to 


honesty and business capacity. 


President Eliot’s address was print- 
ed in all the leading daily newspapers 
of Boston with appropriate headlines. 
It will be read far and wide as an im- 





portant and authoritative contribution 
on the perplexing question of munici- 
pal government, and it will arouse 
thought and discussion as to whether 
the extension of the municipal ballot 
to women tax-payers would help to 
make city administrations clean, hon- 
est and successful. That it would is 
being widely demonstrated by the 
work that women and women’s clubs 
are doing for civic betterment. 





In Prussia a new educational policy 
recently promulgated by the Minister 
of Education puts the higher education 
of women on a firm foundation. The 
traditional sphere for women em- 
braced in the aphorism “Kinder, 
Kuche, Kirche,” (nursery, church and 
kitchen) is enlarged by a stroke of the 
pen. The government announces that 
it will hereafter extend to women 
every opportunity for education and 
technical training which is enjoyed by 
men. It may be inferred from this 
that professors in universities to which 
women have already been admitted, 
will no longer have the power to ex- 
clude them from the lecture rooms. 
Regarding this new departure the New 
York Evening Post says editorially: 

The revolution cannot fail to im- 
prove the social condition of women 
and lead the land a long stride nearer 
toward a broader suffrage—for men 
first, and then, perhaps, for women. 
It is human to feed greedily on priv- 
ileges long withheld and hard-earned; 
Prussian women may therefore soon 
astound the world by other victories 
which only enthusiasts in the flush of 


success can easily gain. 
In explanation of this advanced 


stand taken by the Prussian govern- 
ment it is stated in the preamble to 
the decree that the Minister of Educa- 
tion has been persuaded to act by the 
unpopularity of marriage 
among young men of the _ upper 
classes. Many girls are thereby de- 
prived of suitable husbands. The main 
motive, therefore, it would seem, is to 
make Prussian girls, through educa- 
tion, more attractive to marriageable 


growing 


men. 

This attitude, taken in connection 
with that of G. Stanley Hall in regard 
to educated American girls, is both in- 
teresting and amusing. Dr. Hall com- 
plains in the September Appleton that 
the ideal of our colleges for young 
women is “not primarily wifehood and 
motherhood, but glorified spinster- 

The college girl is often, he 
“the most magnificent of crea- 
tures.” So magnificent that mere man 
is afraid to ask her to share his lot. 
Dr. Hall tells of a young man who fell 
in love with one of these “magnificent 
but refrained from propos- 


hood.” 
says, 


creatures,” 
ing and went on his sad and splitary 
way, actuated by the “high chivalric 
motive that he would not rob. the 
large social circle which she adorned 
by tempting her to become a house- 
wife.” 

Many and varied and contradictory 
are the answers that men give regard- 
ing the qualifications that would make 
women desirable as wives. Krom out 
of the West comes the story of nearly 
five hundred proposals of marrage re- 
ceived from all parts of the country 
by Mrs. Anna Rowe. Not one of these 
eager proposers was concerned as to 
whether the lady’s education was lim- 
ited to the three Rs, or whether she 
was entitled to write a string of col- 
after her name. 
Not one even asked whether she was 2 
Sutticient it was for wife- 
hood that she held a place in line for 


lege abbreviations 


good cook. 


the drawing cf government land at 
the I’on du Lac Reservation soon to be 
that 


for 


published 
Alas, 
the nearly five hundred disappointed 
and Mrs. 
Rowe is holding the place in line for 
her husband! F. M. A. 


opened, It had heen 


Mrs. Rowe was unmarried. 


broken-hearted wouers, 





SEPTEMBER GATHERINGS. 





The fall months are filled with gath- 
erings of women who meet to consult 
and plan 
altruistic 


for the promotion of some 


purpose, September has 
been wisely chosen this year for an 
unusual number of these meetings 
The International Council of Women 
is holding its convention this week in 
Geneva, Switzerland, with delegates 
from twenty-one countries. This is 
the twentieth anniversary of the Coun- 
cil which was organized in Washing- 
ton at the time the National Woman 
Suffrage Association celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of the Seneca 
Falls Woman's Rights Convention. A 


large contingent of suffrage women 


—— ee 





from different countries attending the 
Council will support the standing com- 
mittee on “Suffrage and the Rights of 
Citizenship,” of which Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw is chairman. 

At Toledo, O., the clans of women 
related to the union forces in Civil war 
are in session. The widows, wives 
and daughters of army and navy vet- 
erans are planning their work to re- 
lieve the sick and needy and to teach 
patriotism. The Woman's Relief 
Corps, which has the largest member- 
ship of the several organizations of 
women, originated in this State. The 
Massachusetts. branch has _ nearly 
15,000 women enrolled. 

The second annual congress of the 
Playground Association, which will be 
held in New York City, Sept. 8-17, will 
be attended by large delegations of 
clubwomen. The program will consist 
of conferences on playground equip- 
ment and legislation, normal courses 
on play for the teachers employed in 
playgrounds, athletics for girls. games 
and play festivals for rural districts, 
use of recreation piers and the rela- 
tion of playgrounds to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

September the International 
Moral Education Congress will meet in 
London. 

Conventions will be held by the 
Women’s Trade Union League simul- 
taneously in Boston, New York and 
Chicago, Sept. 27-29, for the purpose of 
considering the conditions of working- 
women, F, M. A. 
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WOMEN AND STREET CARS. 


A curious case has lately arisen in 
England, which seems to show that 
London has a transportation problem 
of its own, equal to that of Boston» 
with its subway at rush hours, or that 
of New York with the Brooklyn 
bridge. 

The tram-cars (street cars) to and 
from the suburb of Tooting, in the 
hours when men and women were go- 
ing to and returning from work, have 
been so over-crowded that the women 
could not get on, because, in the strug- 
gle for places, they were pushed aside 
by the men. If this had happened 
after the granting of Parliamentary 
suffrage to women, it would have been 
laid to the fat that the ballot had 
destroyed chivalry. As it is, it re- 
mains unaccounted for. 

The London County Council put on 

some cars for women only. But a man 
boarded one of the trams for women 
and refused to leave it, claiming his 
right as a citizen and a tax-payer to 
the use of the car. The Commissioner 
of Police decided that men, equally 
with women, are entitled to travel on 
any stage carriage that plies for hire, 
including a tram-car. So the women 
must continue to be forcibly kept from 
using the cars during the hours when 
they have most need of them. Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pettieck Lawrence in 
“Votes for Women” comments as fol- 
lows: 
; The divine right of manhood to elbow 
for itself a seat in the public tram-car 
on the grand old principle of “each 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost’” has been vindicated at 
Tooting. In this case women who can- 
not, or will not, use their elbows so 
forcibly as men are the hindmost. ‘Ha! 
ha!” say the opponents of the women's 
movement, “there is the equality you 
suffragettes are asking for! What do 
you think of it? How do you like it 
now that you have got it?’ 

What do we think of it ? We area 
little amused at the logic, and a little 
sad, perhaps, as we realize how much 
these men-children of ours have yet to 
learn. 

As for the logic, as far as women 
are concerned, the equalities or the in- 
equalities of our position mean pre- 
cisely the same thing. By the rule of 
equality, when men choose to enforce 
it, or by the rule of inequality. when 
that rule suits their purpose better, the 
woman goes to the wall. In the name 
of equality she is elhowed away from 
the public tram-cars; in the name of 
inecuality she is elbowed away from 
the better-paid professions, and the 
doors of opportunity are shut in her 
face. In the name of equality she is 
called upon to pay the same taxes as 
men; in the name of inequality she is 
allowed no voice in the levying or the 
spending of those taxes. In the name 
of equality she pays the penalty of dis- 
obedience to the law; in the name of 
inequality the laws to which she must 
submit are made without her consent, 
and a special penal code is enacted, 
making offences committed by a wom- 
an punishable by law when the same 
offences committed by a man are not 
punishable. 

In the name of equality she is driven 
into the labor market to work for the 
support of herself and of those de- 
pendent upon her: in the name of in- 
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equality she is paid a lower wage than only reaping the fruits of wrongdoing. 


a man for doing the same work. Is it 
in the name of equality or of inequal- 
ity that when a woman and 9 map 
commit the same sin together she 
bears alone the burden of shame and 
the weight of the world’s scorn? The 
word is hardly a matter of conse- 
quence. Call it equality or inequality, 
it works out just the same; it means 
the woman goes to the wall. If the 
woman happens to be the weaker, then 
the rule of equality will do, and she 
can be elbowed off the tram-car with- 
out calling in the outside agency of 
legal restrictions; if, however, there 
is any risk of natural equality, then 
the law is called in to impose condi- 
tions of inequality, lest the woman 
should win. Let the professions be 
closed to her, deprive her. of the 
weapon of political seif-defence, which 
men have found so essential to main- 
tain their own liberties, restrict and 
hamper her by special laws which she 
cannot resist, underpay her, thrust her, 
if possible, into economic dependence 
as well as into political subjection! 
And if she asks for equality, then let 
men tell her the story of the Tooting 
tram-car; let them show her what 
equality means and how much she has 
to lose by it. And she will laugh. 

She will laugh thinking to herself 
what babies men are, and how they 
seem to need women at every turn to 
teach them. Left to themselves, they 
cannot even run tram-cars in a civil- 
ized manner. We women should know 
at once the rational way to settle the 
difficulty of the Tooting trams. We 
have solved many a similar problem in 
the nursery, and have been doing it for 
ages past. 

If there happened to be something 
in the nursery which all the children 
wanted to use at the same time, we 
should not let the big girls elbow out 
the little boys, neither should we allow 
the boys to elbow out the girls. That 
is not women’s idea of equality. We 
should see that all the boys and girls, 
whether big or little, had their turn, 
and that everyone played fair to all 
the others. The County Council could 
manage to solve the Tooting trams 
problem quite nicely and easily in 
that way, and probably if there had 
been women on the committee to bring 
a bit of mother wit and common sense 
into the question, they would have 
thought of that plan first, and settled 
the matter to the satisfaction of every- 
body. Equality! Men’s idea of it, upon 
their own showing, seems to be “the 
weakest to the wall.”” Women’s idea 
of equality is “justice and fair play 
to all, whether little or big; whether 
weak or strong.” Our men-children 
are, many of them. still disorderly 
little savages at heart, in spite of all 
the lessons in civilization which we 
women have taught them. Some day 
they will learn to know better. and 
grow to understand the law which 
stood them in such good stead when 
they were infants in their mothers’ 
arms—that strength must regard itself 
as trustee for the rights of the small 
and the weak. 





THE WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. Charles R. Saunders, in his re- 
cent letter to The Herald looks no 
further into the question of women’s 
position in the world than the spot 
where it will effect men. Men, some 
men, are going to be jostled in the re- 
ordering that must follow the enfran- 
chisement of women, therefore, to his 


man’s brain, it must be wrong. But 
what men are to be jostled? The 
liquor folks of course. They them- 


selves think so, or they would not be 


such fighters against women’s en- 
franchisement. The politicians would 
be worried and troubled. It is as 


much as they can do now in the 24- 
hour-day, to keep track of the votes of 
the men. No wonder that that class 
do not want the women’s votes added. 
They cannot see how any more work 


can be crowded into the days and 
nights. The corporations have many 


favors to ask of the politicians, and 
fighting women’s enfranchisement is a 
favor they can do for the politicians. 
It makes a good game of “swap.” 
Lastly, there would be no need of a 
lobbyist against woman’s suffrage atf- 
ter it was granted. 

But who cares if these folks are jos- 
tled? Are they not the very ones 
against whom so much has been 
charged by decent folks? 

Why cannot men look beyond them- 
selves and take an unselfish view of 
the question? If they would dnly try 
to put themselves in women’s places, 
and imagine how they would like it, 
they might get another point of view. 

In this country the ballot is the 
measure and prote:ticn of equality. If 
the fighting, on which Mr. Saunders 
always places such a premium, had 
been the only thing about the revolu- 
tionary war, nothing would have re- 
sulted except the proof that the men 
on this side of the Atlantic were 
stronger than the men who came from 
the other side to do them battle. The 
constitution of the United States was 
formulated which pronounced all white 
men equal with each other, and the 
ballot was given them as a sign and 
protection of that equality. It was the 
weapon by which they were to secure 
equal opportunities. The civil war 
was fought, but if that had been the 
end, slavery of another kind for the 
negro would have followed. But Abra- 
ham Lincoln had a brain big enough 
and a heart great enough to know and 
feel that slavery could only be abol- 
ished by proclaiming the negro free 
and equal and putting into his hand 
the tool by which he could finally se- 


We should be patient under deserved 
retribution. 

It was the prerogative of the State 
to establish equality in both those in- 
stances, and women are right in de- 
manding that the State establish their 
equality in the same way and give 
them the same weapon of protection. 
They hope a war will not have to pre- 
cede their equality. They would not 
expect Mr. Saunders to go to battle 
and exercise his superior physical 
strength in their behalf. In fact, they 
would rather not have him do so. 
They hope, in time, notwithstanding 
his efforts to the contrary. to find a 
body of men at the State House who 
‘will not measure a woman by her abil- 
ity to shoot down another human 
being. 

If Mr. Saunders had thought a little 
longer about the troubles in Spring- 
field, Ill., he might have come to the 
conclusion that men’s ways of pro- 
cedure do not seem to work very well, 
and that, perhaps, if long ago women 
had been in council with the men, 
things would have got started quite 
differently. To be able to deal with 
results is not all there is to life: to be 
able to so start that results will not 
need fighting and bloodshed seems 
wiser to some folks. The Rev. Charles 
G. Ames has said: “We have never 
known and we never shall know the 
height to which humanity can rise un- 
til woman has an equal place from 
which to do her part.” Mr. Saunders 
must not be offended if some of us 
prefer the wisdom of Mr. Ames to his 
ideas. Hurriet A. Eager. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Mrs. Everett W. Pattison has been 
appointed national chairman of the art 
committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to succeed Mrs. Jean 
Sherwood of Chicago. Mrs. Pattison 
has made art a life study. She edited 
the Handbook of Art in America, 
which recently was published by the 
federation. She is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Wednesday Club and fre- 
quently lectures on art topics. As State 
chairman of the art committee she or- 
ganized the work for Missouri and 
started its traveling picture galleries. 
Mrs. Pattison attended the Harvard 
School of Art this summer. 


The new Child Labor Law in New 
York which the women’s clubs of that 
State worked so earnestly to secure, 
goes into effect on Oct. 1. The State 
commissioner of labor is authorized to 
appoint an inspector and ten deputies, 
and the clubwomen are endeavoring 
to have a number of women appointed 
in conformity with other States where 
their services have been found of 
special value. Connecticut and New 
Jersey woman's clubs secured women 
inspectors as a result of their efforts 
during the past year. 

The National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs met in biennial con- 
vention in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, 
with nearly two hundred delegates 
present, representing twenty-six States 
and Bermuda. According to the report 
of the National Organizer, Mrs. W. A. 
Hunton, who has traveled through the 
South and Southwest, the club idea is 
eugerly grasped by the colored women 
of that section. The value of bringing 
people together to talk of their homes, 
their children, their neighborhood in- 
terests, she said, could not be overesti- 
mated. Thirty-five new clubs were 
started by Mrs. Hunton in the South 
and West and many more were re- 
vived, so that she brought into useful 
work more than a hundred organiza- 
tions, A solution of the domestic 
problem was offered by Mrs. 8S. W. 
Layton of Philadelphia, who, with 
Miss Mattie Bowen of Washington, led 
the symposium on “Our Working 
Girls.” “We are spoiling good house- 
wives in trying to make stenographers, 
clerks, ete., of so many girls,” said 
Mrs. Layton. “The white race have 
given us art, they have given us _litera- 
ture, they have given us many things 
we cannot improve upon. Don’t let us 
try to duplicate what they have done; 
but let us tench our women the dignity 
of work. The world is learning that 
health and longevity depend in large 
measure upon the cook. I believe that 
in a few years the domestic servant 
will be expected to understand the 
stience of nutrition. Why, a little 
while ago it was thought that every- 
body could take care of a child. Now, 
the best families have trained nurses 
for their nursemaids. In the days 
when these things are regarded as they 
should be the girl who can do domes- 
tie service will have the advantage. 
My own daughter is studying domestic 
science, and I hope that when that girl 
graduates she will be brave enough 
and sensible enough to go into some 
family incognita, and work, and study 
conditions, so that she can help her 
sisters.” Child labor, training of chil- 
dren, the race problem, protection of 
colored girls, the responsibilities of 
club women, the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, and other practical questions 
were discussed. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington was optimistic of the future. 
“We have mothers’ clubs, fathers’ 
clubs, kindergartens, settlements and 
various kinds of clubs all over the 
United States, all of which have been 
organization 


established since this 
was formed. Is it growing? Oh, yes, 
growing and spreading. There are 


women here from almost every State 
in the Union.” Miss Elizabeth C. Car- 
ter of New Bedford, Mass., was elected 
president. 

The Connecticut Federation has es- 





cure and protect his equality. This 
has brought much jostling. We are 


tablished forty Juvenile Court and 
Probation systems in that State. 
y. 4 A. 


GOMPERS ON SUFFRAGE. 


“Unqualified woman suffrage’ is the 
faith of President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who has been in Boston on labor busi- 
that 


ness. Mr. Gompers believes 
women wage-earners would command 


higher pay if they had the ballot, and 
further takes the stand that it is a 


matter of human justice. He says: 


“Some say that if the franchise were 
granted to woman it would be to unsex 
The anti-suffragists urge that 
the place for woman is in her home, 
The fact of 
the matter is that an immense multi- 
tude of women work for a considerable 


her, 


and in her home alone. 


‘period of their lives in factories and 
shops, and, therefore, in order to exist 


at all, they are unable to fulfil the con- 
ditions called for by the argument of 


these anti-suffrage theorists. 


“The time was when we'were of the 


opinion that education unsexed a 
woman. We did not believe in giving 


our girls the same education that we 


gave our boys because we tried to be- 


lieve that it would unfit them for the 


life of the home. That was a narrow 
line of thought and has justly been 
over-ruled. Nobody feels now that 
education makes # woman any less a 
woman.” 





—_ 


MRS. JOSEPHINE WOODWARD. 





Mrs. Josephine Woodward, presi- 


dent of the Ohio Newspaper Women’s 


Association, is at present on the reg- 
ular staff of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 


Times-Star, which is owned and man- 
aged by Charles R. Taft, the brother 
of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
As the Times-Star is an after- 


dent. 
noon paper, Mrs. Woodward neces- 
sarily possesses those qualities of 
alertness and sureness of composition 
which an afternoon daily, even more 


than a morning paper, requires of its | 
Notwithstanding the | 


regular staff. 
necessary haste with which her re- 
ports are written, Mrs. Woodward 
never fails to give even the writing 
up of recurring. events a dainty in- 
dividual touch which makes her work 
peculiarly valuable. 

Many of her friends—and wherever 
she goes they soon become legion—re- 
gret that so much of her time and 
strength are used in the recording of 
daily happenings, because, whenever 
she has indulged herself in the luxury 
of imaginative composition, she has 
attracted praise for her very original 
work. A series of fables which de- 
lighted the readers of the paper really 
deserved a more permanent presenta- 
tion, and some day a truly enterpris- 
ing publisher will awake to the 
knowledge of their value and see that 
they have the setting they merit. 

Occasionally Mrs. Woodward has 
written short stories, both for grown 
people and for children, and, what is 


especially difficult to achieve. chil- 
dren’s stories for grown pecple to 
read. About one of the first, Miss 


Mary Gallagher, then VDresident of the 
Cincinnati Woman's Club, and a 
recognized authority on French litera- 
ture, wrote, “Not even de Maupassant 
could have done it better, and of the 
last style, one of the old-school gen- 
tlemen of Cincinnati, a Dickens en- 
thusiast. wrote, “Your last little story 
is worthy of Dickens himself.” 

Mrs. Woodward's value to her paper 
may be best understood by the fact 
that she was sent as its regular cor- 
respondent to Cuba at a time when 
necuracy and judgment in the repre- 
sentative were especially required. So 
satisfactory and intcresting was her 
correspondence that it was given in- 
creased circulation by much republi- 
cation. 

The fugitive verses that Mrs. Wood- 
ward has published have made many 
of her friends ask her to give them 
more and more. 

Not only is Mrs. Woodward a writer, 
but she has been in great demand as a 


speaker; on each occasion her clear 
thoughts, cleverly and _ wittily ex- 
pressed, added to a_ gracious and 


pleasing personauty, have impressed | 


her audience with the notion that she 
ought to devote herself entirely to the 
platform. At the Milwaukee Biennial 
she made a distinct hit when put on 
the program with the other best 
known newspaper women from all 
parts of the country. She has also 
been twice on the regular platform of 
the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

As President of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association, Mrs. Woodward 
has now two definite ambitions to 
carry out this year, when, by constitu- 
tional limitation, her term’ expires. 
The first is to see the list of mem- 
bership include the name of every 
newspaper woman in the State, and 
the second is to have taken the pre- 
liminary steps for the publication of a 
volume, similar to that published by 
the women writers of the Pacific 
States, in which Ina Coolbrith has the 
opening poem. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. 
Woodward is a suffragist and this 
article can be best ended by adding 
her own reasons for her belief: 

“I believe in political freedom for 
women because I believe in freedom 
for everybody. 

“Because civilization needs the full- 
est powers of both men and women. 

“Because it is the unpardonable sin 
to hinder the fullest development of 





another’s powers. 


is responsibility. 


can she realize her responsibilities. 


seats of the mighty 
fitted them to fill. 


earth—if I choose to. 


only undignified but immoral. 
“Because; voting is the 
sure way to achieve real influence. 
“Because 
not to have political freedom.” 








constitution 
a general 


the Sultan to proclaim a 
and free institutions and 


their opportunity by procuring 
dismissal of the old palace coterie, and 
from top to bottom, is in sympathy 
with progress. 
tuted a general house*leaning 
through the public service, 
the diplomatic representation at 
eign capitals; and the Turkish minis- 
ter at Washington is one of their firsc 
victims. Moreover, they have given 
the world to understand that they feel 
quite equal to the solution 


all 


accordingly, have withdrawn 


the new government a fair chance. 





A SUCCESSFUL SETTLEMENT 
WORKER. 











Miss Margaret Baylor is a Boston 
girl who has lived in several cities 
She early became interested in settle- 
ment work, and in the different places 
where she resided, she has been con- 
nected with the big settlements in Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, and Cin- 
cinnati. About three years ago, she 
came to Cincinnati with her mother 
from Boston, and became interested in 
the work of the Union Bethel, a settle- 
ment conducted in the poorer east-end 
district of the city. Heretofore Miss 
Baylor had always given her services 
gratuitously, but the Associated Chari- 
ties of the Cincinnati, which is closely 
connected with the Union Bethel, rec- 
ognized her abilities as a worker 
among the poor, and offered her a re- 
while she was to 
her settlement 


position, 
conduct 


sponsible 
reside anid 
work at the Bethel. 

In the spring of 1907, 
overflow of the Ohio river 
flood stage but a few inches below 
that of the celebrated flood of 1884, 
and so great was the suffering that 
the mayor of Cincinnati was put at the 


the annual 
reached a 


head of a relief committee of all the 
citizens, to aid the flood sufferers. 
Thousands were driven from. their 


homes in districts near the river banks 
where are the tenements and con- 
gested population, and what little they 
possessed in the way of furniture or 
household goods was either ruined or 
lost in the flood. 

in such a crisis, the charities had 
zreat calls upon them, and it was then 
that this Boston girl came to the front, 
and did such good work among the 
sufferers that one of the daily papers 
called her “the flood heroine.” Clad 
in a short skirt, a rain coat and long 
rubber boots, Miss Baylor had a boat 
and visited all the flooded districts, 
particularly one in the west end of 
the city, which is so “tough’’ in char- 
acter that it is called “Little Buck- 
town.” One of her boatmen was an 
ex-convict, who was greatly interested 
in her work. She fearlessly entered 
every home, and helped carry out fur- 
niture and children, and her very pres- 
ence was an inspiration to people to 
help themselves. 

After the inundation the people of 
Little Bucktown became anxious for 
some place where they could have 
clubs like those the east end had in 
the Bethel, the latter being too far 
away for most of them to go to; so 
Miss Baylor, getting some people in- 
terested, rented some rooms and tried 
to start settlement work on a small 
scale where she saw it was greatly 
needed; but a second flood nearly as 
great as the first, and bringing almost 
as much suffering, flooded her out. 

Last fall, however, she began the 
work in earnest, and, aided by her 
former ex-convict boatman and several 
women’s clubs in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, she succeeded in establishing 
the “Neighborhood Centre,” which has 
been in a most flourishing condition 
ever since. Miss Baylor says, “The 
best part is that the people themselves 
are the most enthusiastic workers in 
it.” The girls of Glendale College, a 
suburban school of which Miss R. Jane 
DeVore, district vice-president of the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
president, furnished one entire room. 
In addition, Miss Baylor has continued 
her work with the Associated Charities 
and the Bethel, and this year, she said, 
there were more appeals for help dur- 
ing the hard times than at the worst 


“Because, if I am good enough to be 
the mother of men, and to sacrifice my 
life to their proper upbringing, I must 
be good enough to sit by them in the 
which [ have 


“Because, if I am good enough to be 
a candidate for heaven, I surely must 
be good enough to be a candidate on 

“Because I believe the use of ‘influ- 
ence’ to induce a man to vote the way 
we would like him to vote, to be not 
one quick, 


it seems so utterly silly 


“YOUNG TURKS” TO THE FRONT. 


The “Young Turks.” having forced 


political amnesty, are now rising to 
the 


the appointment of a ministry which, 
They have also insti- 


including 
for- 


of the 
Macedonian question without outside 
intervention, and England and Russia, 
their 
scheme of Macedonian reforms, to give | tte Convention adjourned today. 





| tions’ 








“Because I believe that the one stu-| flood stage of last year, and more real 
pendous need of the woman of today 
Only by becoming! 
responsible can she become entirely 
rational; and only by perfect freedom 


distress. 

Miss Baylor has wonderful success 
in understanding girls. Her Tuesday 
Evening Travel. Club at the Union 
Bethel, composed of 62 working giris 
in the settlement district, is one of the 
distinctive successes of the Bethel. 
They are divided into groups, a nurses’ 
study class, where the members who 
wish to learn nursing are given prac- 
tical talks on the care of the sick; a 
supper class, where practical cooking 
is taught: a dramatic class, and a home 
library class. Her success with this 
caused Rev. James O. White, superin- 
tendent of the Bethel, to give Miss 
Baylor the position of superintendent 
of the new Hotel for Working Girls, 
which is now being built, supplying a 
long-felt need in Cincinnati. It was 
Mr. White who obtained contributions 
to build a home boarding place, where 
girls of small salaries can live com- 
fortably, surrounded by good influ- 
ences, and with no restrictions save 
those of a_ well-regulated boarding 
house. The hotel will have 200 rooms, 
and each girl will have a room to her- 
self. It will be well furnished, and a 
housekeeper will have charge, but Miss 
Baylor will “keep things going.” 
There will be evening classes, of which 
the girls can take advantage if they 
wish. Miss Baylor is very enthusias- 
tic about her new work, and has gone 
east this summer to study conditions 
of the same kind in other cities, 

M. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 


Oakland, Aug. 28.—The Republican 
A 
demonstration of women suffragists 
last night failed to induce the resolu- 
committee to incorporate a 
plank in the platform submitting a 
constitutional amendment to the 
voters. The commitee favored grant- 
ing women a restricted suffrage with 
the right to vote on school matters. 
This was refused by the women. A 
vote of thanks was tendered by the 
convention to the ladies who attended 
it. But Mrs, Pease, the suffragists’ 
leader arose in the balcony and said: 
“Mr. Chairman, the women refuse that 
vote.” 


ANTI-ACCIDENT INDEPENDENCE 
DAY. 


Wider and still wider does the move- 


ment spread for an intelligent and 
seemly observance of Independence 
day. The American Anti-accident As- 


sociation of Sharpsville, Pa., of which 
Thomas E. West is president and Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris secretary, sends out 
the following, headed “Campaign for 
reform in Fourth of July celebra- 
tions:"’"— 

“The American Anti-accident Asso- 
ciation favors the adoption of a sane 
and safe Fourth of July, and in order 
to ascertain what public support can 
be obtained to aid to bring the subject 
before our various town and city coun- 
cils and State legislative bodies, all in- 
terested American citizens are hereby 
solicited to mail their indorsements or 
views on the question of abolishing a 
practice that annually kills and maims 
more than our wars, to the above asso- 
ciation at Sharpsville, Pa. Restrictive 
ordinances have just been passed by 
the councils of Cleveland and Akron, 
O., and the movement should continue 
until the whole country has followed 
their example.” 

Movements are on foot in. other 
cities of the West and the Northwest 
to procure regulative action by city 
governments of the sort taken in the 
two Ohio cities named above, Such 
action has not only been inspired by 
the Fourth of July accident and death 
record compiled for some years by the 
Chicago Tribune, but also by local hap- 
penings of a disastrous kind. It is 
more and more recognized that to per- 
mit an aggregation of killings and 
casualties on the Fourth of July equal 
to those of a battle in time of war, 
constitutes an impeachment of the 
good sense of the people of the United 
States.—N. Y. Tribune. 





AMERICAN WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in a let- 
ter received at the headquarters of the 
Massacausetts Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, says that in this country there 
are, it is said, 126 women who have 
turned plumbers and are making their 
living by soldering up leaky joints un- 
der sinks, while of “quarrywomen,” or 
female miners, there are 1,365, and 
women blacksmiths number 193. 


It is pointed out by Mrs. Catt that 
two fields of business and professional 
activity remain that the aspiring and 
persistent American woman has failed 
to invade. She has not yet got into 
the Marine Corps or the ranks of sail- 
ors, nor are there any female telephone 
or telegraph “linemen.” 

There are in the United States 1041 
women architects, 3373 clergymen, 786 
dentists, 409 electricians, 84 engineers, 
2.193 journalists, 1,010 lawyers, 327,614 
teachers, 74,153 bookkeepers, 85,246 
clerks, 946 commercial travelers, 1,271 
officials in banks, 3,433 manufacturers, 
19,988 packers or shippers, 86,118 sten- 
ographers, 22.556 telegraph operators, 
323 undertakers, 345 carpenters, 167 
masons and 1,759 painters or glaziers 
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(For the Woman's Journal.) 
THE WAIL OF A REMONSTRANT. 





By Selina Solomons. 





O honored law-makers and rulers 
Who guide at the helm of the State, 
We address you this earnest petition, 
Doom us not to this horrible fate! 
For we are true, womanly women, 
Whom sentiment always controls, 
And those horrid, bold, unsexed crea- 
tures 
Would drag us by force to the polls! 


O men with wives, mothers and sweet- 


hearts, 
We beseech and implore you this 
day 
From this burden unwelcome to spare 
us— 


The womanly women—we pray! 
And your names we'll inscribe them 
forever 
Where honor its heroes enrolls: 
Say “No!” to these strong-minded 
monsters, 
And drag us not forth to the polls! 


For we are the type of weak-minded 


And helpless, like frail, clinging 
vine, 
With tears, and with smiles and with 
blushes, 


"Round sturdy oak, man, we entwine. 
And this bogie thing of the ballot 


The death-knell to our loveliness 
tolls! 
From our pedestals then would ye tear 
us, 


And drag us to vote at the polls? 


Yet, honored law-makers and rulers, 

Should it happen, in spite of our 
plea, 

That ye list to these people of progress, 
And suffrage to women decree, 

Be sure we'd keep up with the fashion, 
And not for the saving our souls 

On election day would ye be able 
To drag us away from the polls! 





WHAT IT MEANS TO VOTE. 





“What It Means to be an Enfran- 
franchised Woman” is the striking 
title of an article in the August At- 
lantic by Ellis Meredith, an accom- 
plished woman journalist and = au- 
thoress, a life-long resident of Colo- 


rado. She says in part: 
“When women were first enfran- 
chised it was confidently predicted 


that they would neglect their homes in 
the pursuit of office. When a very 
small percentage of them showed the 
slightest disposition either to seek or 
accept office, it was argued that the 
politicians would have none of them, 
and that they would soon be elimi- 
nated as a political factor. They have 
had something of the experience of 
Ex-Gov. Alva Adams, Democrat, who 
once said he had never been able to 
make a political speech that pleased 
the Republicans.’ * * * 

“What does the possession of the 
ballot mean to women? Much or 
little, according to the woman, just as 
it means much or little to the in- 
dividual man. Duty is always largely 
a matter of personal equation. Many 
men and women carry their obligations 
lightly. They pay their debts when 
they get ready, or are compelled by 
process of law, and curfew ordinances 
are enacted for the benefit of their 
children, 

“Right at this point may be found 
one of the fundamental differences be- 
tween men and wemen in_ politics. 
The man whose boy is brought home 
by the policeman or truancy officer 
may be intensely interested in politics 
—national politics. He may be rabid 
on the subject of the tariff and yet 
hardly know the name of his alder- 
man. But the woman who is inter- 
ested in politics begins at home. She 
has a vital interest in the quantity and 
purity of the water supply. It was the 
women of Denver who prevailed on 
the authorities to park Twenty-third 
street, to put up anti-expectoration 
signs, and to provide garbage cans and 
drinking fountains on the street cor- 
ners. Denver's politics are unquestion- 
ably dirty, but Denver itself is a clean 
city. 

“The first question put by the 
looker-on who hopes to find out what 
the ballot means to women is nearly 
always: ‘Do the women vote?’ That is 
a very significant question, for under 
it lies that latent distrust, that grow- 
ing doubt of our form of government, 
which cannot be denied. Those who 
ask it doubtless know how many men 
fail to vote. Not long ago the returns 
showed that 40,000 men in the city of 
Boston had failed to avail themselves 
of their privilege to do so. No wonder 
we are asked if the women vote! 

“And they do vote. Let it be firmly 
fixed in the mind that women form 
but 42 per cent. of the population of 
Colorado, and that they cast 48 per 
cent. of the vote, and the thoughtful 
individual will perceive that practi- 
cally all the women vote. What is 
more, they vote just the same in ‘off’ 
vears as they do in presidential cam- 
paigns. Statistics have been gathered 
several times, and the figures remain 
relatively the same. At one municipal 
election in Colorado Springs, the 
wealthiest and most exclusive town in 
the State and a Republican stronghold, 
the women cast 52 per cent. of the 
vote and elected a Democratic mayor 
on a law-enforcement platform. 

“Are the nominations better out of 
consideration for the woman's vote? 
This question has to be answered in 
two ways. If one says ves, there musc 
be a qualification of the aftirmative. 
As a rule candidates are better mor- 
ally, but it does not always follow that 


they are better officers. Unfortunately, 
the domestic virtues do not always en- 
sure sound judgment and executive 
ability. In politics Thorean’s idea 
holds good—he must be good—for 
something: and that is a lesson that 
women and reformers have not yet 
fully learned. But there are at least 
two cases that show that women are 
not so narrow or extreme as they are 
sometimes supposed to be. Two men 
have been nominated for judicial posi- 
tions at different times and in differ- 
ent sections, neither of whom could 
get into the class with Caesar's wife. 
Their judicial record, however, was 
beyond reproach. One of them was re- 


elected by the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union because he hail 
closed the gambling places. The other 


received the endorsement of the Ep- 
worth League because he had closed 
the gambling dens and dance halls. 
But these are exceptional cases. As a 
rule, a candidate must have a clean 
bill of health morally to appeal 
strongly to the woman voter. 

“When Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, the 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was asked what it 
means to be enfranchised, she replied: 
‘You can’t exactly explain why suf- 
frage is so desirable. If you were to 
post a notice that all the workmen in 
this State would be disfranchised at 
the next general election, you would 
have war and bloody war. Why? 
Does it make any particular difference 
to any individual workman whether 
Taft or Bryan is elected? Not a parti- 
cle. Then why does he want to vote? 
Because the vote is an undefinable 
something that makes you part of the 
plan of the world. It means the same 
to women as to men. You never ask 
a boy “Have you closed the saloons? 
Have you purified politics and driven 
all the political tricksters out of the 
State?’ No. You put your hand on his 
shoulder and you say, ‘“*Today, my boy, 
you are an American citizen,” and that 
is what you say to your daughter in 
Colorado.’ ” 

This testimony of Ellis Meredith is 
so candid and considerate that it de- 
serves wide publication. We commend 
the entire article to the perusal of our 


readers. H. B. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Ida Kahn, a Chinese physician 
who took her degree several years ago 
from the University of Michigan, has 
returned to this country to take a post- 
graduate course in John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Miss Kahn is a missionary 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and opened up the city of Nanchang to 
the missionaries, after it had been for- 
bidden ground, as a result of her cur- 
ing the wife of Tastai Taeo, the vice- 
roy. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has heen visiting the Louisiana Sum 
mer Normal Schoo! in the interests of 
primary schools and methods. Dr. 
Bender is an honor graduate of the 
medical department of the University 
of Buffalo. It is in educational work 
rather than medical that she has won 
distinction. She is supervisor of pri- 
mary grades in the schools of Buffalo, 
with charge of about 35,000 children 
and S50 teachers: and is closely identi- 
fied with important educational and 
philanthropic interests. She was the 
first woman to be chosen an officer in 
the department of superintendence of 
the National Educational Association. 
und was re-elected. Last summer the 
city of Buffalo sent her as delegate to 
the International Congress on School 
Hygiene, which convened in London. 
She has been president formany years 
of the Women Teachers’ Association of 
Buffalo, a famous organization which 
owns its clubhouse and carries on a 
many-sided work. It has been instru- 
mental in securing «a Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund for public school teachers 
in Buffalo: an increase in the salaries 
of all teachers; the establishment of 
the same schedule of salaries for men 
and women holding similar positions: 
the appointment of a woman “truant 
officer:” and many other progressive 
measures. 

Because of her extensive practice, 
her many charities and her work dur- 
ing the war with Spain, Dr. Laura A. 
C. Hughes is probably the best known 
woman physician in Boston. She be- 
gan her medical study with Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake, a famous physician, 
whom the early readers of the Wom- 
an’s Journal will readily recall. Dr. 
Hughes graduated from the Boston 
City Hospital as a trained nurse. This 
training was supplemented by courses 
in other hospitals. She took the regu- 
lar and post-graduate courses offered 
by the medical department of Tufts 
College and then went abroad for 
study in Berlin, Vienna and Rome. 
Ir. Hughes is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts and of the American Medical 
Associations. She is president of the 
Boston Association of Red Cross 
Nurses, is the originator of the bill for 
the registration of nurses, and is ex- 
amining physician for several benefit 
associations. Dr. Hughes was the first 
to organize a band of nurses for the 
relief of the sick soldiers who were 
dumped at Montauk from the trans- 
ports during the Spanish-American 
war. Despite obstacles and the pro- 
test of the surgeon-general’s depart- 
ment, she induced General Wheeler to 
grant her authority to work and she 
soon wrought great changes for the 
better. As superintendent of nurses 
she practically supervised the whole 
camp, giving blessed relief to sick and 
dying, and saving life often at the risk 
of her own. So valuable and efficient 





were the services of Dr. Hughes at 
Montauk that President McKinley paid 
her distinguished honors at the time of 
his inspection of the camp and again 
when he visited Boston. After the 
war, Dr. Hughes led in the organiza- 
tion of the Association of Spanish- 
American War Nurses and served a 
term as its president. She is surgeon- 
general of the United Spanish War 
Veterans’ Auxiliaries, and is one of the 
volunteer physicians in attendance 
upon the reunion of Spanish war vet- 
erans in Boston this week. 
F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Thomas J. Gargan, who recently died 
in Europe, was one of Boston’s most 
useful and respected citizens. His de- 
parture has called forth eulogistic 
notices by Gov. Guild, Ex-Governor 
Long, and others. One of his good 
deeds, which neither they nor the 
newspapers have named, was his vote 
for woman suffrage while a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Every day brings fresh proof, writes 
a correspondent of the Christian 
World, that the ecclesiastical woman 
has arrived in Scotland. Not only has 
a woman been appointed upon an 
ecclesiastical committee under Congre- 
gationalism, but one has been appoint- 
ed under Presbyterianism to accom- 
pany the elders who, in a particular 
instance, were to prosecute a call. In 
addition, it is interesting to learn that 
women are now enrolling themselves 
as members of the divinity classes in 
the theological colleges. In Glasgow, 
for example, at the U. F. college 
(United Free Church of Scotland), 
there are three women divinity stu- 
dents. Two are from America. The 
third, Miss Jean Reith, belongs to a 
family highly esteemed in the city and 
in the denomination. 

The friends of Congo reform should 
take immediate action in order to pre- 
vent an illusory disposition of the 
issue. The papers report that annexa- 
tion of the Congo lias been svoted in 
the Belgian Chamber. Though this 
vote must be indorsed by the Senate 
and King Leopold before it becomes 
law, its passage now seems practically 
certain. The terms cf annexation ut- 
terly fail to give guarantees of the 
abolition of labor, which 
amounts to slavery; the dissolution of 
the “Concessionary Companies,” who 
monopolize a great part of the Congo 
territory; the restroration to the na- 
tives of their land and produce; and 
the institution of freedom of trade, In 
short, the provisions of annexation are 
not in accordance with the Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels, and do not in 
volve a radical reform. They will 
amount to little more than raising the 
Belgian flag over the Congo. As further 
proof that the system will go on un- 
changed, the Belgian Chamber has 
voted to make the Congo entirely self- 
supporting. Drained as it has been by 
Leopold, it cannot be self-supporting 
unless the abominabie rubber-regime 
is continued in all its rigor. 


forced 


Every friend of Congo Reform 
should immediately telegraph or write 
Secretary of State Elihu Root at 
Washington calling upon him to pro- 
test, in behalf of the United States, 
against such annexation as is immi- 
nent in Belgium. Telegraph at once 
(it is a small expense in a great cause) 
and then follow your telegram with a 
fuller expression in a letter, requesting 
the Secretary of State to insist that 
guarantees be given of the funda- 
mental reforms named above, anid 
failing such guarantees to refuse offi- 
cial recognition of the United’ States 
to the annexation. 

“Women's Franchise’ is a weekly 
paper published in London by the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociations, the Women’s Freedom 
League, and the Men's League for 
Women’s Suffrage, each of which edits 
a department in it. The paper has 
lately completed its first year, and 
offers the bound volume of the year 
for $1.50, post paid. It is rich in equal 
rights cartoons designed by members 
of the Artists’ Women’s Suffrage 
League, and in suffrage poetry, humor- 
ous and serious, as well as in articles 


and news. Subscriptions for the com- 
ing year, $1.72. Address Women's 
Franchise, 13 Bream’s’_ Buildings, 


Chancery Lane E. C., London, Eng- 
land. 

The Fellows and members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in England 
have been taking a vote on the ques- 





tion of admitting women to the ex- 
amination for the diplomas of fellow- 
ship and membership. On joint ballot, 
the Fellows and members’ voted 
against admitting women to member- 
ship by a majority of 415, and against 
admitting them to fellowship by a ma- 
jority of 1,182. But the vote of the 
Fellows, taken separately, gave a ma- 
jority of 288 in favor of admitting 
women to membership, and a majority 


fellowship. 


In a letter to the Lonaon Times Mrs. 
Mona Caird, the writer, shows the ab- 
surdity of the argument used against 
woman suffrage that the “State ulti- 
mately rests on physical force.” Mrs. 
‘Caird says: 


In fact, the very existence of the 
civilized State implies that some factor 
other than physical force has taken 
the place of that primitive ultimatum. 
The force that a Government employs 
is organized and used in the interests 


proportion as it departs from that 
ideal it is admitedly corrupt and deca- 
dent. It is precisely to defeat the 
tyranny of mere muscle that law and 
government exist at all. That, indeed, 
is what distinguishes the civilized 
from the frankly savage. In confer- 
ring a distinction or post of honor, a 
civilized State does not ask, ‘Can this 
man lift a horse and cart lightly with 
one hand?’ or ‘How many scalps has 
he in his front hall?’ Such a criterion 
is now considered out of date. Why 
should it be dragged out of deserved 
obscurity as soon as it becomes a ques- 
tion of admitting women to political 
existence?” 

Relief Corps delegates left for Tole- 
do Sunday morning. Six coaches and 
one combination car made up the 
special train that left the North Sta- 
tion bearing the local members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps to the forty- 
second annual encampment of the G. 
A. R. at Toledo, O. The train made 
stops at Fitchburg, Gardner, Athol, 
Orange and Greenfield, and was due in 
Toledo Monday morning. 

General Hazard Stevens of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., has announced himself as 
an independent candidate for Congress 
on an admirable platform of definite 
legislation for tariff:reform, reduced 
national expenditures, speedy emanci- 
pation of the Philippines, and reduc- 
tion of military and naval expendi- 
tures, Gen. Stevens is a firm believer 
in Votes for Women. We wish he had 
seen fit to include that also in his ap- 
peal for support to the voters of the 
Tenth Congressional District. 


Of special interest in the August St. 
Nicholas is the full-page reproduction, 
from a portrait in Sepia by EB. Plaisted 
Abbott, of “Josephine,” the grand- 
daughter of Mary Mapes Dodge, so 
many years editor of St. Nicholas. The 


Mrs. James Mapes Dodge, of German- 
town, Pa., is said to resemble her 
grandmother in many ways, one of 
them being her love of dolls. When 
Mary Mapes Dodge was herself a lit- 
tle girl, her portrait was painted by a 
well-known artist of that time, and 
she insisted upon having her dolly in- 
cluded in the picture. “I would not 
give up my dolly for all their coax- 
ing,” she used to say. So the two 


other of the grandchild, each with a 
doll in her arms, hang in the Dodge 
home. The earlier picture has already 
been reproduced in St. Nicholas. 





The strange case reported from Ohio 
of a young woman kept alive in the 
grave for eight days by the magic of 
a Hindu fakir seems not to have im- 
posed upon the spectators, who sus- 
pected that she was kept supplied 
with air and food by a tunnel. But 
this is one of the celebrated ancient 
magic arts of the East, the hypnotic 
suspension of life, and it has been 
made the theme of some famous fic- 
tion. Poe turned it to horrible account 
in “The Facts in the Case of M. Valde- 
mar.’ It was the germinal idea of 
Stevenson’s fine romance, “The Master 
of Ballantrae.” And it may be re- 
called that Howells has used it satiri- 
cally as the subject of Ray’s novel, “A 
Modern Romeo,” in “A World of 
Chance.” 

In issuing this special Systematic 
Giving number we trust that all who 
read its contents may become con- 
vinced that the scriptural way of giv- 
ing is in tithing. From our own ex- 
perience we have realized a peculiar 
joy in following this method. To 
those who believe we ought to give as 
God has prospered us, we would sar 
that we cannot count it giving unti! 
we pay what we owe, the tenth of our 
income. Then, and only then we offer 
a gift to God.—Texas White Ribbon. 
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HUMOROUS. 





“Which parable do you like best?’ 
asked the clergyman of the small boy. 
The boy squirmed, but at last replied, 
“I guest I like the one best where 
somebody loafs and fishes.” 





In the nature study examination 
came the demand, “Of what use are 
snails?’ Jimmie racked his brains in 
) despair, and then wrote, “Snails are 
good to compare us to when we are 
slow.” It was he who to the question, 
“What are heavenly bodies?’ replied, 
“Good dead people.”’—The Century. 
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“No, I shouldn’t want to live in a 
house like Philander’s,” Mr. Lawton 
announced after a visit to a nephew. 
“His cellar’s most desperately over- 
flowed whenever the weather is any- 
ways damp.” “Just what do you mean 
by desperately overflowed?” asked 
Mrs. Lawton. “I mean,” said her hus- 
band, mildly, “that all they had to do 
Was to open the door that led from 
the kitchen down ceila’, and the apples 
come floating right in onto the kitchen 
floor.” 





An Anglo-Swiss paper has the fol- 
lowing story about the Bishop of Batly 
and Wells: “He was stopping at 1 
small hotel in a little known Pyrenean 
watering-place, and his name was duly 
inserted in the visitors’ book. He at 
once received a number of business 
cards from plumbers and pipe layers. 
The mystery was solved when it was 
found that his name had been entered 
thus: ‘Mr. Bishop—Pays d’Origine— 
Angleterre. Metier—Bains et Puits.’ ” 





Dressed in the latest and most ap- 
proved motor-cycling costume, with 
goggles all complete, the motor-cyclist 
in London gayly toot-tooted his way 
by Regent’s Park toward the Zoo. 
Suddenly he slackened, dismounted, 
and said to a small, grubby urchin: “TI 
say, my boy, am I right for the Zoo?’ 
The boy gasped at so strange a sight. 
“You may be all right if they have a 
spare cake,’ he said, when he could 
find his tongue, “but you’d ha’ stood a 
far better chance if you'd ’ad a tail!’— 
| Tit Bits. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 


; aid the cause of equal rights than by 


assisting the woman suffrage papers. 
Form of Bequest. 





portraits, one of the grandmother, the | setts, the sum of 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 


| Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 


published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal: 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 

FARM OR HOUSE WORK. Armenian of 26 
speaking English, and his wife, who speaks it a 
little. want work, in a house or on a farm, or 
anywhere that they can make themselves use- 
tui. They have a baby 6 months old. Address 
John Girazian, 78 Stanlake St., Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 

A gentleman speaking French would like to 
give French lessons in exchange for literary 
assistance in English (correcting written exer- 
cises, etc.) Address, L. V., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Boston, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 





Round trip 75e. Central 
North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
— vated stairs. Week days, 10: 

A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore ter 215 P. M.’ Sundays leave 
— Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS: 











WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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